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CONTRAST .—THE DEPARTURE. 
‘My native land, good night.”—Brroy. 


In almost every young Scotsman there is an en- 
thusiastic ambition to be distinguished, or perhaps 


a discontent at home, which prompts him to forsake . 


the country he loves, and to seek his fortune ina 
foreign land.—Time, it is true, often sobers their 
ideas, but at the outset, every youth resolvessto be 
a soldier, or a sailor, or an adventurer, in some part 
of the globe, no matter how remote, from the scenes 
where his infancy has been passed. Like my com- 
panions, I early imbibed this desire to go abroad, 
but, unlike many of them, this inclination remained 
as I grew up; and, while I saw others gradually 
settling into advocates and physicians, the desire to 
try my fortune abroad remained unaltered. As my 
parents had several other children, they did not dis- 
courage this inclination. My mother, it is true, did 
not seem to relish it much, but my father was not 
rich, and he justly thought that ane of his family 
might be spared with advantage abe rest. ‘Thus 
sanctioned by them, and encouraged by all my 
friends, it was early resolved that I shiould push my 
fortune in India. 

I have said that my father was not rich and a poor 
man has seldom much influence at the India House. 
Year followed year, without any appointment being 
obtained, and when I entered my twentieth year, 
my friends began to hint about there being many 
eligible situations at home. At this crisis, my father 
received notice that I would be sent out as a caclet, 
and that my presence was instantly required, as the 
last India ship was to sail in about a fortnight. 

When a person has at length obtained the wish of 
his heart, he is seldom so happy as he had anticipa- 
ted. Foryears did | tease the gods for a cadetship. 
I had®now obtained one, but, alas! I was far from 
being contented: I perceived how dear were my 
home and friends to me, now that I was about to 
lose them, and I almost wished to be allowed to re- 
main where I was. But the die was cast ; I had put 
my hand to the plough, and to I6ok back now was 
in vain. 

It was only at moments, however, that I thought 

a So suddenly was I called up, that I had only 
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two days to remain at home, and these were passed 
in such a perpetual bustle, that the whole almost ap- 
peared tome adream. Still I felt a pang as I left 
each house, and said * farewell ” to its inmates—a 
pang which every one must feel when leaving a 
friend he is never again to see. ‘To me those friends 
were forever to be as dead, and I felt as if I were 
losing them all at one blow. 


It was now the evening before I sailed, but there 
was one thing which yet remained to be done; it 
was to bid a last farewell to Mary. Oh God! how 
my heart burst within me when I thought that I was 
to see her no more, that the star which had illumed 
my life was for ever to be withdrawn from my eyes! 
Oh! how I loved that girl! Never was there a 
lovelier creature in this world, and never was there 
a better. Her blue eyes beamed with the tender- 
ness of an innocent heart; when she looked at me, 
I saw she was all my own: for who could look at 
that countenance, and believe that it harboured de- 
ceit? I felt that she was dearer to me than the 
whole world ; and yet I was about to leave her for- 
ever. What a strange, inconsistent being is man ! 
To think of taking her along with me was vain. At 
that time a voyage to India was nearly as formida- 


ble as a voyage to the Pole; and besides, Mary’s | 


delicate frame would have wasted and withered 
away beneath a tropical sun. 

Mary resided at her father’s house, which was 
situated a short distance from the toggn. 
accordingly repaired, and soon myself sittifi 
in the old-fashioned parlour where I usually met 
her. There stood her harp, over which I had often 
hung enraptured, drinking in love and sweet music, 
till | was almost intoxicated with delight : 

te,—to me it would be silentiever 

y a land e I had asked her to paint, but 
which I was oa see completed. Alas! tho’t 
I, in this very spot others will listen delighted as 
she sings, and gaze at her as she works, perhaps at 
this little picture, whilst I, poor 1, forgotten by all, 
am burning away my life beneath the influence of a 
tropical sun. 


it was 






At this moment, casting my eyes up- 
6n a large mirror, I could not help smiling at my 
wo-begone visage ; so, rallying a little, | awaited 
the arrival of Mary. 


It was only that afternoon that poor Mary had 
been told of my intended departure, and she now 
entered the room with a cast-down, dejected air.— 
She approached me with something between a tear 
and a smile: but when our eyes met, when I said 
I had come to bid her farewell, the big tear staiifed 
to her beautiful eyes, and, throwing herself into my 


arms, she wept aloud in an agony of grief. I am 


now an old man, and many a sorrow have I felt ;— | 


but these two hours were the bitterest that I ever | 
knew : and yet, strange as it may seem, there is a | 


sort of pleasure in melancholy. Sad as I was, my 
heart was filled with a soothing sweetness, like 
that which filled the soul when we listen to some 
old melody we love ;—there is surely some myste- 


rious connection between music and melancholy, | the sanguine antic’ 


| 
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for the nature of their effects on the feelings is the 
same. 


It was long before I could think of leaving her.— 
Often I tried to say farewell, but as the sound trem- 
bled on my tongue, an entreating look from Mary 
again drove away the half-formed words; and so ! 
sat still, while we talked of the pleasant hours we 
had passed together, hours which absence was so 
soon torendersacred. But at last, I had to depart, 
and, as the wretch on the scaffold, through very 
desperation, flings off the fatal handkerchief, so, 
straining my Mary to my beating heart, I kissed her 
with a deep, a last kiss, and then rushed to the 
door. The interview was over, 1 saw no more.— 
About an hour after, I received a small packet ; it 
contained a lock of dark brown hair, with the words 
—‘* Keep it for the sake of Mary.” Poor Mary ' 
she had been weeping when she wrote it, for the 
paper was still wet with her tears. 

When I returned home, I found my parents sit 
ting with the rest of my family, all anxiously wz't 
ing for me. I felt that khad been unkind in spend 
ing so much of the night away from my own family 
What little time I had should surely have been de- 
voted to my poor old father and mother. Others I 
might see again, but long before I returned their 
heads would be laid beneath the green turf. I dare 
say all our reflections weresad enough. My father 
tried to rally all our spirits, and smilingly talked of 


Thither L.| the time when I would return to be the support 


and Joy of his old age. But the attempt was vain ; 
it was but a mockery of cheerfulness, and we were 
sadder than before. At length we had to separate. 
I bade them all an affectionate good-night, and pro- 
mised to see them before I departed in the morning. 
But that promise was meant to spare us the pain 
of parting. When all was quiet, I silently quitted 
my chamber, and glided along the passage. As! 
passed my parents’ room, I perceived that there 
was still a light in it. I was tempted to look thro’ 
the key-hole. I saw my mother on her knees, and 
doubtless, she was praying for me. Oh! how | 
longed to fly to her arms, to indulge in the satisfac 
tion of at least bidding adieu! but restraining my 
feelings, I took a last look and then wenton. J 
could not leave the house without visiting our little 
parlour—that room where we had all spent so many 
a happy hour. Never, never on earth was that happy 
circle to be again re-united. As I looked round— 
tears sprung to my eyes, and, overcome by my 
feelings, I laid my head on the table and wept. But 
the clock struck two—it was the hour of my depar- 
ture, and, dashing away my tears, I quickly stole 
out of the house. When I guined the outside, [took 





a last, long look—a light was still buraing in my 
mother’s room; in my heart [ invoked a blessine 
on her, and on them al!,—and thus, sorrowful and 
in silence, I quitted my once happy home. 
THE RETURN. 

After sojourning nearly forty years 


I found I had amassed 


; the Fact 
i the East, 
a fortune, exceeding ev: 


pations of youth. 
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ed whether to return to Britain. I had been so 
long in India that it now appeared to me my ho 
and friends had grown up around me from w 
felt unwilling to part. I felt that in returning to 
Scotland, I was going, as it were, toa strange land ; 
my parents, and brothers, and sisters, were dead, 
and, after so long an absence, the few friends of 






my youth who still remained would in all probabili- 
ty have forgotten me. But in spite of all this, I 
felt a something within me which prompted me to 
revisit the scenes of my youth, and though nearly 
sixty, 1 confess I had a desire to see once more my 
first, my only love, my dear Mary, To say I loved 
her would be nonsense ; love will seldom survive a 
separation of forty years ; but I still thought of her 
with tenderness, and in revisiting my native coun- 
try, she was the only one whom I felt happy at the 
thought of seeing,—the only one who, 1 expected, 
would be happy again to see me. Like me, she 
could never again love,—like me, she was still un- 
married. At length I returned to Scotland. 

The feelings of youth bad long been calmed by 
age, and I reached my native place without those 
agitating, but delightful emotions, which many will 
magine the sight of home was so calculated to pro- 
duce. I thought, with a melancholy smile, of the 
grief I had felt when I left it. 
said 1; in my father’s house I am a solitary stranger; 
for what end was I to toil away my life in a foreign 
land? that I might return rich and happy to my 
friends? rich I am, but where are the friends with 
whom I was to have spent the evening of my days ? | 
Alas ! they are gone, and my life has been passed 

in vain. 

In the same spirit did I wander along the streets 
of my native town. I felt myself an isolated, lonely 
being. Every one seemed happy except myself: 
every one had his pursuits, every one had his compa- 
nions and friends. I alone had none ; anew genera- 
tion had sprung up, and those whorn I had formerly 
known as young men, were now strangely metamor- 
phosed into grave-looking gentlemen, with grow- 
ing-up families, and many of them with grand-chil- 
dren. Such as they were, however, I was glad to 
meet with them, though I often could not help 
wondering that they looked so old. 

The town itself, too, seemed no longer the same 
Thad left behind me. Magnificent buildings had 
succeeded to old-fashioned habitations, and the 
fields over which I used to shoot were now loaded 
with dwellings like palaces. It was the proof of 
the prosperity of the place, and yet I was half angry 


Aye, all are gone, 


| we have both paid the tax for growing old : in the 





repeating the name, as if uncertain whom I meant; 
nd then sliewing the way, I soon 
alone, and seated once more in the 
old-fashioned parlor. It was the only thing I had 
yet seen which was still the same as [ had left it. 
looking about me, I soon discovered old friends 
in pictures which were hanging round the room.— 
There was but one new one. It was the landscape 
I had asked her to paint, and there it was hanging 
half finished, exactly as I had last seen it. At the 
other side of the room was the portrait of a youthful 
and beautiful face, which I at once recognized to 
be Mary’s. I could scarcely help thinking that all 
that had passed for the last forty years was nothing 
but a troubled dream, so completely did the scene 
carry me back to the days of my youth. 

In a short time the door opened, and my heart 
again beat quick,—but it was a false alarm, only 
the servant sent to say that Mrs. Lindesay would be 
down presently. Good God! thought I, is the old 
mother living yet ! she must be a very aged woman, 
by this time : let me see; when I left this in 17— 
she was at least—but here my calculations were 
cut short, for the door again opened, and the old 
woman herself entered the room. 

The old lady’s face flushed as she approached, 
and she seemed embarrassed. I was astonished to 
perceive that she looked as young as when I saw 
her last ; but making a respectful bow, I congratu- 
lated her upon her good looks, and eagerly inquired 
after Mary. ** Indeed, Wil- 
liam,” said she, and I started at the voice, ‘* indeed 


The old lady smiled. 


aged woman who speaks to you, you see your once- 
loved Mary.” At that moment, casting my eyes in 

e direction ne mirror, | saw the reflection of a 

ithered old man. I remembered what I had been 
when I looked there last, and I now saw that I was 
as much altered as even poor Mary, or, as she now 
termed herself, Mrs. Mary Lindesay. And yet, so 
gently andgradually had Time laid his han 
me, that till that moment I never though 
half such an antique as in reali as. 

Here, then, was an end to kia dreams. The 
hope of returning to Mary was what cheered me 
when I left home,—it was that which sustained me 
while in India. 1 foolishly believed that L was to 
find her the same fond, blushing girl, that I had left 
| her; and never reflecting that time would rob the 
face of its youth, and the deepest love of its romance, 
I expected that when I returned there would be ma- 
ny a year of happiness and love in store for us.— 








at the alteration. Had I been a magician, I should 
have restored the town to the state I remembered 
it to have been in forty years before. 

On reaching home, 1 found that Mary Lindesay 
was in the country ; but when she returned, my first 
care was to visit her. I have said that she was un- 
married, and though I had long ceased to love, yet 
I felt my heart beat as l approached the well-remem- 
bered house. I pictured to myself the transports 
with which she would throw herself into my arms, 
and fondly believed that the joy of our meeting 
would repay us for the misery of parting. 

My heart began to beat more quickly as I gently 
knocked at the door ; and when the servant appear- 
ed, I could hardly ask if Miss Lindesay was within. 
“Miss Lindesay—Miss Lindesay,” said he, slowly 


| These delightful visions were baseless. I came 
| home an old man, and found Mary—an old woman. 

A short time, however, blunted the edge of my 
disappointment. Reconciled to old age, 1 may say 
that I am happy. Mary and I have for several years 
begn man and wife ; we have retired to a sweet 
spot away from the bustle of the town, and if we do 
not feel the raptures of a youthful love, we at least 
experience the happiness which springs from a well- 
founded friendship. 


~ 


IS LOVE IDEAL ? 


ceased, and repentant humanity retraced its steps, 
the body of a young man, incarcerated in one of the 
lowest cells, where one feeble ray of light came but 
to mock the prisoner with the day. In the prime 
of youth he had expired. The rough keepers, 
whose feelings by constant scenes of desolating hor- 
ror were frozen hard, started intently av they view- 
ed the corse : it was no longer the dull, brutal apa- 
thy, when barbarity becomes a business ; the hasty 
stride was checked into trembling, and the stout 
arm fell nerveless : they started, and their bosoms 
heaved, as with the thrill of best emotions. He was 
dead. His face and form were youth’s own proto- 
type : they seemed a mansion made for the noblest 
spirit ; the deep, the awful struggling of the heart 
and mind was told by the bent forehead and wasted 
cheek ; yet it was not all despair ; there appeared 
a softening look in the strong agony ; aslight tinge 
of the rose breaking through canker, as though 
hope’s angel had visited his last moments, and 
thrown a smile upon the general wo; it was a look 
that spoke the spirit’s heaven ; that told the earth- 
ly gazers it was free from man’s impiety. They ap- 
proached the corse: One hand was firmly prest 
against his bosom ; it was with difficulty they re- 
leased it. ‘The hand was strongly clenched ; they 
loosened the grasp, and something fell on the pave 
ment : it was a picture, the companion of his mise- 
ry , the portrait of a lovely woman ; the first being 
to whom his heart’s incense had ever been offered. 


An is love ideal ? lives it but in summer gardens? 
sports it but like the painted fly in fragrant bowers, 
under certain skies ? No; it outlives the sunshine, 
and in the howling storm and new made wilderness, 
stretches forth its little hand, and, like the blind Ro- 
man general, bereft of fortune and of friends, it finds 
in infant care, a guide, a blessing.—On the back 
of the picture was marked Marrr, evidently her 
own writing. What a joy in his imprisonment must 
have been this poor piece of painted ivory ! What 
thoughts it must have engendered ! What agony 
alleviated ! To imagine the new-made captive, in 
all the energies of youth, with their concomitant 
impatience, upbraiding fortune and existence. He 
throws himself on his bed of stone, and by the dim 
light gazes on the form of her, the magnet of his life; 
she smiles, and his pent-up feelings ease themselves 
in tears ; their last interview comes strongly on his 
heart : her approaching steps, the exchange of Inok, 
the pressure of lips, the soul’s banquet. Abstract- 
ed from his present situation, he wanders backward; 
the dazzling ball and the evening walk again are 
his; her beaming eyes, and the little world which 
the soul of those who truly love create around them, 
when isolated from the common resort, they live 
alone in happiness, tempt the prisoner’s sense far 
from the rough-hewn tomb that holds his body in. 
The vapour quickly dissipates—he knows his cap- 
tivity ; his loss of her; the threatening death, his 
Marie’s honor—then the storm of grief again meets 
comfort from a second look. With every returning 
day of wretchedness to fancy the wasting youth, 

welcoming the image with the heart’s ardour, and 





In the dreadful French Revolution, when human 
blood flowed like one vast sea, at the beck of mad- 
ness and ambition ; in that horrible tomb of living 
victims, the Bastile, was found, when the storm had 

















the long hours past, who again stretches his limbs 
on the rude couch, again kisses the idolatry, and 
sleeps more soundly from the salutation. Thus 
pass months ; his stream of life dries up; violent 


emotions have shattered his frame : he feels his hotr 
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approaching, and death’s last struggle places his 
heart’s queen on her throne. 

And is love ideal ? is it the plaything of a romance, 
the dream of wandering sense? Surely not. In some 
minds it dwells in all the glory of refined nature, 
prompts the noblest impulse of humanity ; and, 
though beginning its course in prosperity, perhaps 
first the offspring of a glance, journeys faithful thro’ 
the roughest roads, and where worldly malice 
strews thorns within the paths, distils into the lace- 
rated wound balsamic honey. 
a __________ 


THE MONITOR. 


CHURCH-YARD REVERIES. 


What a fine field for contemplation does 
a country church-yard present! and how 
beautifully has Montgomery painted the 
calm and soothing attractions of its quiet 
seclusion. 











A scene sequestered from the haunts of men, 
The loveliest nook in all that lovely glen, 
Where weary pilgrims found their last repose, 

rhe little heaps were ranged in comely rows, 
With walks between, where friends & kindred trod, 
Who dress’d with duteous hand each hallow’d sod. 
No sculptured monument was wrought to breathe 
His praises, whom the worm destroy’d beneath: 
‘The high, the low, the mighty and the fair, 

Pqual in death, were undistinguish’d there. 

Yet not a hillock moulder’d near that spot, 

By one dishonour’d, or by all forgot. 

‘Tosome warm heart the poorest dust was dear, 
From some kind eye the meanest claim’d a tear. 
And oft the living, by affection led, 

Were wont to walk in spirit with the dead ; 

Where no dark cypress casts a doleful gloom, 

No blighting yew shed poison o’er the tomb, 

sut white and red, with intermingling flowers,— 
Che grave look’d beautiful in sun and showers. 

*T was not a scene for gnef to nourish care— 

it breath’d of hope, and moved the heart to prayer ! 


I do not marvel that it should have in- 
spired Gray, or that it should have be- 
come similarly beneficial to other bards, 
for he must have a strange heart who can 


resist the quiet and soothing inftuence of 


its sequestered solitude. Who can walk 
among the grassy tombs— 
—— transversely lying side by side, 
From east to west— 

with indifference, or read with unconcern 
“the short, but simple annals of the poor?” 
W hoy besides, can gaze upon the worms 
and the beetles, which the sexton has dis- 
turbed in preparing another resting-place 
for frail mortality,without being conscious 
that the reptiles, writhing in impotent pe- 
tulance, have been rioting upon the da- 
mask cheek of beauty—or, it may be, fat- 
tening upon some proud lord of the soil, 
whose rank and wealth could not preserve 
him, even though cased in lead, from the 
common corruption of the grave. There 
is, also, some instructive lessons to be 
learned from the mouldering bones which 
are kicked about indiscriminately by idle 
boys. Shakspeare, Sterne—alas! poor 


Yorick !--aud several of our gJder writers, 
have deduced many a moral from such 
relics, 

And then the grave itself! the dark, 
With 


damp, desolate, rapacious grave! 








what different feelings do its numerous 
victims prepare to descend into its dim 
recesses! Some are buoyed up with hope 
—others cast down, shaken, almost mad- 
dened by fear, and hopeless, unceasing, 
overwhelming despair: some seek its 
gloomy protection with joy,othersdescend 
intoits cold profundity with sorrow, and 
others with calm indifference. The man 
of “three-score years and ten,’ who has 
lived throughout his brief span, subject to 
the varied good and evil of bnmanity, will 
“eo down into the grave” in peace, and 
with the hope of a renewed and blessed 
existence in eternity. The strong and lus- 
ty sinner, with defiance on bis lip, and 
boldness—the boldness of despair and 
guilt—upon his unbending brow, will still 
wrestle with the mortal stroke, till the 
arrow has pierced his vitals. The young 
mother, although sustained and elevated 
by fervent hope, soothed, even in the dark 
hour of departing life, by a consciousness 
of herown meek virtues—think you, will 
SHE leave her weeping husband, her dar- 
ling babes—the bright sunshine of youth 
—the sweet hopes, and fears, and joys, 
aye, or even the griefs of mortality, un- 
moved? Ob! no, no! she would willingly 
forego her doom, even were it only for a 
short season, and although that brief sea- 
son were to afford naught but the bitter- 
ness of life—the wormwood and the gall.” 
The man of sorrow, whose life bas been 
but sparingly “chequered o’er” with the 
goed things of this world; whose spirit 
has been bruised and broken gy the un- 
feeling hard-heartedness of his fellow-men 
who has languished on in poverty, and 
nakedness, and hunger—without friends 
—for who will befriend the wretched? 
—without kindred--for who will acknowl- 

hapless ?—without a being to 
w e could apply for succour, or from 
whom could he Brect even the uncostly 
balm of a kind word—to such an one— 
and many such there are—the grave is as 
a bed of down, ‘soft as the breath of even,’ 
where he may rest in peace, secure at 
length from the wants, and woes, and bit- 
ter humiliations, of poor humanity. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio of a Strolling Gentleman. 
ROBERT BURNS. 

This famous songster of ‘auld Edinbore’,” was 
born in January,1759, in the town of Ayr,from which 
was derived the appellation of the Ayrshire poet.— 
He received acommon scholastic education, and his 
early years gave but little promise of that genius 
and talent which afterwards rendered him so distin- 
guished, and placed his name aside the most cele- 
brated poets of the age. The passion of love, in 
his sixteenth year, first inspired his muse. The be- 
witching smiles of his partner in the harvest field, 
touched his heart-strings, and as they ended their 
labors in the evening, he loitered behind her on her 
return home.—‘‘ Thus, with me (says Burns) be- 
gan love and peetry.” He continued farming and 


— 














dressing flax till he was 23, when welcoming the 
new-year “right merrilie,” his shop was burnt, and 
he then became a true poet, not worth a ha’pence. 
About this time his rhymes became known in the 
village ; but a short period after he travelled for 
Edinburgh, and hada volume published. Fortune 
now first smiled upon him. He was received in the 
highest circles, and he became an object of general 
interest and admiration. ‘This Edinburgh edition 
realised him five hundred pounds. He now bowed 
at the Hymeneal altar, and “his lovely Jane” be- 
came his partner for life. Politics also engrossed 
his attention, and a petty office of 70 pounds was all 
he ever received. But he gave too free licence to 
his expressions on the affairs of the French people, 
This produced mor- 
tification of feelings, and was a severe wound upon 
his character. 


and he was nearly dismissed. 


He composed a few more poems at 
his leisure moments, till declining health forbade 
the future exercise of hismuse. A trip to a water- 
ing place had no effect. Anxiety for the support 
of his family weighed him down, and his heart be- 
came touched with pure and unmingled sorrow.— 
The 22d July, 1796, terminated the sufferings of 
this great genius. His memory will long live in 
the hearts of Scotia’s sons. Noblemen visited him 
during his illness, and have since evinced sincere 
affection for the disconsolate widow. 








VARIETY. 








AUCTION OF LADIES. 
An auction of unmarried ladies used 
to take place annually in Babylon. “In 
every district,” says the historian, “ they 
assembled on a certain day of every year, 
all the virgins of a marriageable age.” — 
The most beautiful was first put up, and 
the man who bid the largest sum of mo- 
ney gained possession of her. The se- 
cond in personal appearance followed, 
and the bidders gratified themselves with 
handsome wives, according to the depth 
of their purses. But, alas! it seems there 
were in Babylon some ladies for whom 
no money was likely to be offered, yet 
these also were disposed of, so provident 
were the Babylonians. “ When all the 
beautiful virgins,” says the historian,— 
* were sold, the crier ordered the most 
deformed to stand up; and after he had 
openly demanded who would marry ber 
with a small sum, she was at length 
adjudged to the man who would be satis- 
fied with the least; in this manner, the 
money arising from the sale of the hand- 
some served as a portion to those who 
were either of disagreeable looks, or that 
bad any other imperfection.” This cus- 
tom prevailed about 500 years before 
Christ. 





The descyiption given by Madame de 
Genlis, of the scene which immediately 
followed the murder of the Duke de Ber- 
ri, is very striking :-—* The ladies of the 
Duchess de Berri, who hastened to the 
spot at this fatal moment, were in full 








dress, having just quitted the ball. They 
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were covered with flowers and tinsel, and 
in these dresses they surrounded the bed 
of the dying Duke. A white robe, trim- 
med with roses, which the Duchess wore, 
was literally soaked in blood, and the 
dresses of the Princes were splashed in 
many places. At the same moment, not 
two paces from this distressing scene, the 
Opera continued, and the singing and 
dancing wenton. When the door in the 
little saloon, whither the unhappy Prince 
was at first carried, was opened to give 
him some air, the sound of the orchestra 
and the violins was distinctly heard.” 


A man in Silesia was lately arraigned 
for the crime of bigamy. On the trial it 
appeared that he had successively mar- 
ried nNiInE wives, all of whom were in 
court. The Judges decreed that the best 
punishment would be, to make him live 
hereafter with the whole nine. The un- 
happy prisoner pleaded the capital pun- 
ishment on hearing their decision, but 
without effect.—The Court was inexora- 
-ble. 


A GALLANT RETORT. 

As a nobleman was leading a very love- 
ly young lady from the theatre, after the 
representation of the tragedy of Zaiae, 
i: which she had been greatly affected, 

hey met Voltaire, to whom the nobleman 
.said, “* You have much to answer for— 
the crime of drawing floods of tears from 
those beautiful eyes.” Voltaire replied, 
‘* Ah, my Lord, those eyes know but too 
well hew to revenge themselves.” 


POETRY. 


The following is from a little volume lately pub- 
lished in England, entitled ** Songs of a Stranger, 
by Louisa Stuart Castello.” It comes to us through 
the London Eclectic Review. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Yes, I have sung of others’ woes, 
Until they almost seem’d mine own ; 
And Fancy oft will scenes disclose, 
Whose being was in thought alone : 














Her magic power I’ve cherished long, 
And yielded to her soothing sway ; 
Enchanting is her syren song, 
And wild and wond’rous is her way. 


But thou—whene’er I think on thee, 
Those glittering visions fade away ; 
My soul awakes, how tenderly ! 
To pleasure that can ne’er decay. 


rhere’s not an hour of life goes by, 

But makes thee still more firmly dear; 
My sighs attend upon thy sigh, 

My sorrows wait upon thy tear : 


For earth has naught so prod so pure, 
That may compare with love like thine— 
Long as existence shall endure, 
Thy star of guiding love shall shine ! 


O’er other stars dark clouds may lower, 
And from our path their light may sever— 
They lived to bless us but an hour, 
. But thine shall live to bless us ever ! 
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AUTUMN.—bY wWILii4am Rar. 
Look at Autumn—see the day— 
Glooms obscure its new-born glory ; 
Summer having died away, 

Hear its dirge repeat the story— 
Man and Nature must decay. 
Look at Autumn—see the night— 7 

Veil’d in blackness—tempests howling — 
Now and then the moon in sight, 
Looking down, and on you scowling: 
Cold and cheerless is her light. 


Look at Autumn—vales and groves, 
Vocal late with joy and gladness ; 
Mournful now with turtle doves, 
, Pouring forth their notes of sadness— 
Broken vows and blighted loves. 


Look at Autumn—hills and plains, 
All their flowers and verdure faded— 
Not one honored leaf remains— 
All is withered—all degraded: 
So when vice the fair one stains. 


Look at Autumn—hear the winds 
Nature’s destiny bemoaning ; 
Every blast of death reminds 
Autumn too, in death lies groaning— 
Every thing destruction finds. 


Look at Autumn—every where 
Desolation stalks before you ; 
Ruin dark, and wild despair, 
Like two cormorants hang o’er you— 
For the frost of death prepare. 


Look at Autumn—white with frost, 
Like old age with snowy tresses ; 
When our path of life is cross’d 
By a bandit of distresses, 
In a moment all is lost. 


Look at Autumn—see the trees ; 
Mortal look, and cease complaining ; 
And the blossoms, look on these, 
All have buds of life remaining— 
God his wisdom thus decrees. 


He all nature will restore, 
And with Spring again returning, 
Light the lamp of life once more 
in man’s breast, forever burning, 
When the light of time is o'er. ae 
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SELECTED FOR ric ancann. 
THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 
[BY J. G. PERCIVAL.] 


He comes not—I have watch’d the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not--once it was not so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep ; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

O! bow I love a mother’s watch to keep, 

Over those sleeping eyes—that smile which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fix’d and deep. 
I had a husband once, who lov’d me--now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow ; 

But yet, J cannot hate--O ! there were hours, 
When I could hang forever on his eye, 

And Time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strew’d, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I lov’d him then--he lov’d me too.--My heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile, 

The memory of those days will ne’er depart ; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barb’d; and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share ; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness~--and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand uporrhim ; then 

I would with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Untill the penitent should weep and say, 





| How injured and how faithful I had been. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
She linger’d o’er his infant form, 
And fain would she have suffered too !; 
She wiped from his pale worn brow ; 
Diseased nature’s gentle dew ; ‘ 
To make bis transient rest more sweet, 
She fann’d mild zephyrs o’er his couch ; 
Nor aught could take her from her seat, 
Nor aught her constant ardor touch. 


Whole days and nights she calmly sat, 
And watch’d him with an angel’s care ; 
And yet her dark blue eye was bright— 
Exhausted nature gleam’d not there, 
Save when its lovely orb was veil’d 
With pity’s soul-dissolving tear, 
Which from her bosom’s recess came, 
And dimm/d its lustre with a tear. 


THE LUTE. 
Come, sweet lute, and sadly tell, 
What my tongue dar’d never speak ; 
Like my heart with sorrow swell, 
Like it, it then, be hush’d and break ! 
Tyrant Love! thy weary slave 
Finds his refuge in the grave. 


List to me, thou fragrant wind ! 
Thou my true love-tale shall hear ; 
In my lady’s tresses twin’d, 
Fondly whisper in her ear, 
That of all who round her rove, 
None, like me, can die for love. 


Now the Christian cross I wear, 
Welcome now the angry sea ; 
Welcome Moslem shaft and spear ; 

Welcome death in Galilee, 
Death than scorn is dearer far— 
Now farewell love, lute, and star. 


SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
ENVY AND MALICE. 

Go Envy, with imperious mein, 

Lurk to thy caves, and there remain, 
With all thy vaunting pride ; 

And Malice—thou unearthly guest, 

Go lean upon thy Sister’s breast, 
And ever there reside. 


No cheerful smile is seen to glow 
On either’s dark, forbidding brow, 
No joys your caves illume ; 
Down in your murky, vile abode, 
The steps of Virtue never trod, 
Nor peace explor’d its gloom, 


Then hence, and down from earthly view, 
And there your servile sports pursue, 
Mid grovelling shades that lower ; 
Detested, there forever dwell ; 
For Virtue still your frowns repel, 
Nor fears your vaunting power. 
ee ® 
FOR THE GARLAND. 
SONG. 


To the Air—‘ O tell me how from love to fly!” 


O' infant love, when first it beam’d, 
Its dart was sweet to me, 

’Twas from the bow of Lassy stream’d— 
No touch so sweet could be. 


O! Lassy aye I’ll bless the day 
We mus’d beneath the bow’r, 
You stole my youthful heart away,— 
I'll ne’er forgot the hour. 


But Lassy, O! much sweeter still 
When first you vow’d your love, 

And O! the bliss no tongue could tell, 
Methought ’twas heaven above. 


To east or west I’d calmly go, 
Where only savage roam, 

And o’er the raging billows row— 
To muse with thee alone. 


HELEN. 


I. Ww. A. 
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